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The author's chief aim is to explain the present status of the Serbs 
as " Guardians of the Gate ", i. e., the gate to the East. To understand 
this he devotes the first quarter of the book to a brief but illuminating 
history of the Serbs down to the treaty of Berlin. In this history he 
explains not only the Serbs' political development but also their peculiar 
economic institutions such as the Zadruga ; the great importance of their 
ballads and of their church in maintaining their national spirit during 
the Turkish night; and how to a peculiar degree the Serbs, unlike the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, achieved their own independence. In the sec- 
ond quarter of the volume the author describes the gradual evolution 
of Serbia from a condition of vassalage to Austria-Hungary under 
Milan to a state of independence under Peter down to 1914. In this 
part of his book Mr. Laffan shows an intimate and accurate knowledge 
of the diplomacy leading to the formation of the Balkan League, the 
Turkish war, and the fratricidal war between the Balkan allies. 

The third quarter of the book explains the reasons for the Austro- 
German determination to remove the sole obstacle to the Drang nach 
Osten, the Guardian of the Gate. There exists no more inspiring story 
in all history than the account of the magnificent fight of the little state 
against overwhelming odds, in which she three times drove the armies 
of Austria-Hungary headlong over the border and succumbed only to a 
union of forces, of betrayal by Bulgaria, desertion by Greece, neglect 
by the Allies, and determination to bring about a decision by Germany. 
The final chapter describes the sad condition of the Serbs at the present 
time and their hopes for the future based wholly upon the event of an 
Allied victory. The pact of Corfu between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
which will be the basis of the constitution of Jugoslavia, is given in full, 
and also a fair and restrained statement of the conflict of interests be- 
tween South Slavs and Italians. The book is commended to the atten- 
tion of intelligent laymen. It is not intended for scholars. 

Stephen P. Duggan. 

The Roots of the War: a Non-Technical History of Europe, i8jo- 
1Q14 A. D. By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., in collabora- 
tion with William Anderson, Ph.D., and Mason W. Tyler, 
Ph.D., of the University of Minnesota. (New York: Century 
Company. 1918. Pp. viii, 557. $1.50.) 

As the title suggests, this book is an attempt to simplify for the aver- 
age intelligent citizen the complexity of factors which led up to the great 
catastrophe, and to the reviewer the attempt seems to have met with 
notable success. The book is an excellent example of the work of men 
who refuse to accept the old Oxonian dictum that "while it is easy to 
write something true and something interesting, it is impossible to write 
anything both true and interesting ". The authors have discarded the 
orthodox phraseology of historical text-books, and, although they make 
no effort to attain what is termed "brilliancy" of style, the narrative 
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travels with an ease which will be appreciated by undergraduate and lay- 
reader. In this respect it is reminiscent of Gibbons's New Map of 
Europe, although the scope of the work is far more comprehensive. The 
titles of the various chapters suggest the successful break which the 
authors have made with the dead pedagogic style of history-writing: the 
Great War which bred a Greater; the Old Pilot and the New Captain 
of Germany; Sowing the Wind — the Serbian Note; Reaping the Whirl- 
wind — the Scrap of Paper. 

With very few exceptions the authors have avoided the pitfalls which 
beset the path of the man who sets out to make his narrative interesting 
reading. At times a carping critic might feel that the style was rather 
journalistic; the phrase "the mighty Queen Victoria" (who by the way 
is not listed in the index) suggests a questionable picture of the late 
monarch. The narrative is sometimes diffuse and a good deal of space 
is given to matter which one might expect to find in a letter to the Times 
rather than in a history, as for example the eight-page attack on Nor- 
man Angell. There are certain statements which might more wisely have 
been made in the form of surmises. But in general the narrative gains 
from not being over-condensed, and the authors have displayed a care- 
ful exercise of their critical faculties. In no case, so far as the reviewer 
can determine, have they allowed themselves to be led into inaccuracies 
or exaggerations for the sake of dramatic effect. They have simply 
given the dramatic character of their narrative a fair chance to appear. 

The history begins with the Franco-Prussian War and a description 
of the new Germany and her neighbors. Thereafter it follows closely 
the thread of international affairs. With the exception of chapters on 
France and Italy, there is little attention paid to the domestic affairs 
of the various states except as internal conditions affected the relations 
of one nation with the other. By thus limiting the scope of their work 
the authors have secured a continuity which accounts in part for the 
interest of their narrative. The first half of the book is devoted chiefly 
to the Near East and the development of Germany; thereafter it pro- 
ceeds upon orthodox lines — the rise of an international opposition, the 
growth of Pan-Germanism, the crises in Morocco and the Balkans, 
Russian policy, and the final catastrophe. Germany's actions in the 
Moroccan crises are interpreted as caused by a desire to gain prestige 
primarily, and the' Kaiser's Tangiers speech is believed to have been 
arranged by von Bulow, a thesis which seems probable although it is 
contrary to the opinion of Witte as quoted by E. J. Dillon. The treaty 
of Bucharest, the authors believe, spelled "not lasting peace but new 
collisions". Particularly noteworthy are the characterization of the 
Kaiser and his surroundings and the chapter on Austria-Hungary, which 
summarizes with clear insight the essential problems of the intricate and 
baffling Hapsburg complex. 

The proof-reading has not been perfect, and errors in proper names 
are likely to confuse the student. The title of Gayda's L'ltalia d'Oltre 
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Confine was set up by someone obviously ignorant of Italian (p. 295, 
note); H. W. Steed appears as "Skeed" (p. 296, note); and E. D. 
Morel appears as "More" (p. 545). 

Charles Seymour. 

War Time Control of Industry: the Experience of England. By 
Howard L. Gray, Professor of History in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 307. 

$i-75-) 

This volume embodies a useful piece of work, carefully and consci- 
entiously performed. It places in concise and well-classified form, and 
substantially in the order of their actual development, the chief legisla- 
tive and executive measures adopted by the British government to cope 
with the exceptional economic problems forced upon the country by the 
Great War. This naturally involves statements of the attitudes and re- 
sponses of the industrial classes in the face of new and constantly chang- 
ing conditions which vitally affect at once their economic interests and 
their personal and industrial freedom. 

To the industrial class, whether as employers or employed, in the 
central countries of Europe, the application of rigorous executive con- 
trol, incidental to the war, brought no essential changes in policy or 
experience. What changes there were, and they have been very onerous, 
it is true, were changes in degree, not in kind. In Britain, however, 
above all countries, the changes which were effected to the end of 1917 
have been of the most radical character, and only a general conscious- 
ness of the absolute necessity of the situation has forced the British 
people to realize that in order to save their freedom for the future 
they must sacrifice much of it for the present. Professor Gray's book 
is practically a record of the essential facts in that industrial revolution 
in Great Britain. 

Naturally, one radical interference with economic freedom involves 
many secondary and complementary interferences, in the effort to main- 
tain the industrial equilibrium. The war itself was, of course, the first 
and most radical of the rupturing influences. The chief objects of the 
British government since the outbreak of the war, have been to recon- 
struct and rearrange the demoralized industrial, trade, and financial sys- 
tems of the country so as to meet, on the one hand, the indispensable 
requirements of the people, and, on the other, to concentrate the indus- 
trial activities of the nation on the production of vast and varied sup- 
plies for the conduct of the war. The practical operation and outcome 
of this dominating condition and the efforts to meet it, Professor Gray 
has sought to present in a concise and intelligible summary of facts 
with the minimum of comment. He has wisely confined his attention 
to the more urgent phases of government control, in a country situated 
as Britain is, during a war which affects so seriously her supply of food 
and raw materials. The phases of industrial control presented in the 



